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INTRODUCTION 


As  a  conductor  of  primarily  treble  voice  choirs  (both  women  and  children)  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  work  on  the  preparation  and  performance  of  many  of  the  choruses 
contained  in  the  two  Gyermek-es  noikarok  (‘Women’s  and  Children’s  Choruses) 
collections  that  form  the  central  focus  of  this  essay.  I  was  first  exposed  to  this  repertoire 
as  a  chorister  during  my  early  university  years,  at  which  time  I  sang  several  of  the  Bartok 
choruses  in  their  English  translations.  While  I  was  fascinated  by  the  musical  content  of 
the  works,  I  was  at  the  same  time  confused  by  their  incongruous  rhythms  and  seeming 
lack  of  tonal  stability.  I  again  came  into  contact  with  these  works  when  I  attended  the 
Zoltan  Kodaly  Pedagogical  Institute  in  Kecskemet,  Hungary  during  the  1992-1993 
academic  year.  At  this  time  I  came  to  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  true  depth  and 
richness  of  these  two  treble  voice  collections,  and  was  inspired  to  introduce  these  works 
to  the  choirs  I  conducted  in  Canada. 

Since  that  time  I  have  taught,  rehearsed  and  performed  a  great  number  of  the 
choruses  with  various  ensembles  and  have  found  the  work  to  be  rewarding  on  many 
levels.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  language  of  the  texts  (primarily  Hungarian)  maintains  a 
barrier  to  their  wide-spread  study  and  performance  outside  of  Hungary  for  their  stunning 
variety  in  style  and  content  is  virtually  unmatched  in  the  treble  voice  literature  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

The  works  themselves  are  representative  of  the  similarities  and  differences  found 
in  both  the  lives  and  musical  careers  of  their  two  composers.  From  their  early  years 
through  to  the  end  of  their  careers,  Zoltan  Kodaly  (1881-1967)  and  Bela  Bartok  (1882- 
1945)  shared  a  common  love  of  their  people  and  their  music.  This  sense  of  nationalism, 
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engendered  by  the  political  and  social  turmoil  in  Hungary  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century,  was  central  to  their  lives  as  musicians.  They  took  it  upon  themselves 
to  rediscover  and  transform  the  beauty  of  the  Hungarian  folk  idiom,  and  to  use  this  as  the 
foundation  for  a  new,  modern  musical  idiom.  This  search  for  a  new  voice  is  clearly 
evident  in  their  two  treble  voice  choral  collections.  The  differing  characteristics  of  the 
composers’  musical  personalities  and  divergent  ways  of  thinking  can  be  viewed  in 
microcosm  in  the  examination  of  these  two  chorus  collections. 
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II.  HISTORICAL  CONTEXT 


What  exactly  is  the  relationship  between  creative  artist  and  society?  To  what 
extent  can  the  intellectual  historian  account  for  the  emergence  of  artistic 
creativity  and  innovation  at  a  particular  place  and  time?1 

It  can  be  said  that  these  questions  form  the  central  methodological  dilemma  of 

most  cultural  and  intellectual  history.  To  examine  the  specific  musical  contributions  of 

any  given  composer  without  first  examining  the  relationship  between  the  creative  artist 

and  society  would  be  essentially  without  value.  Clearly,  an  examination  of  the 

biographical  details  of  a  composer’s  life  is  necessary  to  provide  insight  into  the 

chronological  sequence  within  which  given  works  were  created.  Through  this  study  it  is 

hoped  that  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  unique  and  idiosyncratic  factors,  such  as  innate 

genius,  temperament,  and  family  circumstances,  which  exert  strong  influences  on  the 

direction  and  shape  of  the  artist’s  work,  will  emerge. 

However,  the  argument  exists  that  in  the  specific  instances  of  creative  effort  that 

occur  during  times  of  transition  in  a  given  society  (that  is  the  turning  point  between  two 

ages)  it  is  of  primary  importance  to  understand  as  fully  as  possible  the  political  and  social 

environment  from  which  the  creative  impulse  arises.  With  this  in  mind,  I  have  chosen  to 

first  examine,  within  the  time  and  space  restraints  imposed  by  the  nature  of  this  paper,  the 

specific  political  and  social  contexts  that  provide  the  framework  for  the  choral 

compositions  of  Bela  Bartok  and  Zoltan  Kodaly. 


1  Mary  Gluck,  “The  Intellectual  and  Cultural  Background  of  Bartok’ s  Work,”  in  Bartok  and 
Kodaly  Revisited,  ed.  Gyorgv  Ranki  (Budapest:  Akademiai  Kiado,  1987),  9. 
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Political  and  Social  Environment 


Perhaps  the  most  general  and  yet  most  fundamental  point  to  understand  about  the 
pre-World  War  I  Hungary  in  which  both  Bela  Bartok  and  Zoltan  Kodaly  came  to 
maturity  is  that  it  was  a  society  undergoing  rapid  social,  economic  and  political 
transformation.2  Historically,  Hungary  has  been  a  nation  that  lies  both  geographically 
and  socially  between  the  competing  ideologies  of  “Eastern”  and  “Western”  Europe.  This 
ongoing  struggle  has  resulted  in  centuries  of  social  and  political  turmoil  marked  by 
violent  swings  from  one  end  of  the  political  spectrum  to  the  other. 

At  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Hungary  was  operating  within  the  confines 
of  the  Dualist  Settlement  of  1867. 3  As  Mary  Gluck  explains,  this  agreement  provided  for 
a  division  of  power  between  the  two  strongest  ethnic  groups  of  the  Hapsburg  Monarchy  - 
the  Austro-Germans  (dominating  the  western  half  of  the  Monarchy)  and  the  Hungarian 
nobility  (dominating  the  eastern  half)  For  the  majority  of  Hungarians,  political 
consciousness  in  the  late  nineteenth  century  tended  to  find  its  most  common  expression 
in  passionate  anti- Austrian  sentiment  and  in  demands  for  full  legal  and  constitutional 
autonomy  from  Austria. 

Both  the  young  Bartok  and  young  Kodaly  followed  and  became  increasingly 
involved  in  the  sharp  legal  and  constitutional  confrontations  between  the  Hapsburg 
Monarchy  and  the  Hungarian  nation  during  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century. 

While  the  composers’  patriotism  was  later  to  assume  ideological  and  philosophical  forms 
that  had  little  to  do  with  the  nobility-dominated  nationalism  of  the  early  1900’s,  neither 
artist  was  to  lose  his  deep  attachment  to  the  Hungarian  nation.  In  fact,  this  deeply 

2  Gluck,  10. 

3  Gluck,  11. 
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nationalist  sentiment  was  to  provide  the  foundation  of  the  artists’  intellectual  and  cultural 
activities. 

During  the  early  twentieth  century,  contemporary  artists  and  intellectuals 
expressed  a  sense  of  uncertainty  and  a  dislocation  of  time  and  place  with  virtually  every 
form  of  cultural  expression.  Mary  Gluck  includes  a  quotation  by  the  poet-artist,  Anna 
Lesznai  (a  contemporary  of  Bartok  and  Kodaly)  that  expresses  this  general  sense  of 
unease  in  the  following  way: 

If  I  allow  my  imagination  free  reign,  I  would  say  that  my  beginnings  were 
somewhere  in  the  Middle  Ages,  in  a  backward  Slovak  village,  what  is  more, 
in  a  charming  old  house  which  was  called  a  “castle”  and  which,  even  then, 
resembled  an  enchanted  fairy-tale  dwelling  amidst  a  forest  of  illusions. 

The  road  from  there  to  the  present  traverses  at  least  three  centuries,  for  the 
calendar  says  it  is  1959  and  my  address  is  New  York  City,  U.S.A.4 

During  the  first  two  decades  of  the  twentieth  century,  Hungarian  society  was 

increasingly  polarized  between  the  forces  of  the  nationalist  right  (neo-conservative)  and 

the  more  radical  and  progressive  left.  Young  artists  and  intellectuals  were  forced  to 

reevaluate  their  past  assumptions  and  to  search  for  new  ways  of  thinking,  writing  and 

acting  that  would  be  more  in  keeping  with  the  rapidly  changing  social  and  economic 

reality  of  early  twentieth-century  Hungary.  As  a  result  of  this,  several  ideological 

movements  took  shape,  each  a  reaction  to  what  had  come  before  and  each  necessarily 

short-lived. 

Three  of  these  ideological  movements  (populism,  modernism  and  aestheticism) 
are  of  importance  to  the  development  of  the  musical  interests  of  both  Bartok  and  Kodaly. 
To  fully  understand  each  of  these  three  movements  would  require  far  more  time  and 
space  than  is  possible  within  the  scope  of  this  study.  However,  even  a  brief  overview  of 

4  Gluck,  10. 
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each  will  provide  insights  into  the  specific  compositional  and  philosophical  approaches 
of  each  of  these  men. 

In  his  study  of  the  intellectual  environment  of  Bartok  and  Kodaly  specifically 
between  the  period  of  the  two  world  wars,  Miklos  Lacko  speaks  at  length  of  the  ‘populist 
trend’  that  is  closely  connected  with  the  oeuvre  of  both  of  these  composers.  5  According 
to  Lacko,  this  trend  consisted  of  three  loosely-defined  streams  that  combined  cultural 
criticism  with  radical  social  criticism.  The  different  variants  of  the  populist  movement 
sought  first  to  answer  what  it  meant  to  be  both  Hungarian  and  European,  while  at  the 
same  time  idealizing  the  masses  in  a  somewhat  backwards  looking  feudal-patriarchal 
way. 

A  particularly  important  aspect  of  the  social  background  of  Zoltan  Kodaly  was  the 
growing  gap  between  urban  and  rural  society  and  thus  between  urban  and  provincial 
culture.6  Despite  relatively  rapid  progress,  the  modernization  of  Hungary  remained 
restricted  to  the  urban  centers.  Hungary’s  vast  system  of  large  noble-owned  estates 
persisted  alongside  the  early  capitalist  economic  and  social  reforms.  Thus  the  artists  and 
intellectuals  of  the  time  were  the  product  of  this  duality  in  their  social  and  cultural 
climate.  As  will  be  seen  later  in  this  paper,  Kodaly  was  more  closely  allied  with  the  rural 
tradition  in  his  early  years,  while  Bartok  was  from  a  background  more  closely  linked  with 
the  emerging  Hungarian  bourgeoisie.  The  fact  that  the  two  became  fast  friends  and 
developed  similar  approaches  in  their  artistic  and  philosophical  writings  is  evidence  of 


5  Miklos  Lacko,  “The  Intellectual  Environment  of  Bartok  and  Kodaly,  with  Special  Regard  to  the 
Period  Between  the  Two  World  Wars.”  in  Bartok  and  Kodaly  Revisited,  ed.  Gyorgy  Ranki  (Budapest: 
Akadeiniai  Kiado,  1987),  26-30. 

6  Lacko,  28. 
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the  trend  towards  a  truly  new  school  of  thought  in  the  intellectual  and  cultural  life  of 
twentieth-century  Hungary. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  significantly,  it  can  be  seen  that  Bartok  and  Kodaly 

were  profoundly  influenced  by  the  artistic  theories  and  practices  of  European 

impressionism  and  aestheticism.  The  influence  of  impressionism  will  be  discussed  later 

in  this  paper  (see  pg.  12).  Aestheticism,  as  explained  by  Gluck 

...was  associated  with  a  libertarian,  individualistic  impulse  which  attempted 
to  free  not  only  art,  but  also  the  individual  from  the  constraints  of  academic 
conventions,  social  decorum  and  traditional  morality.  It  asserted  the  truth 
of  the  inner  self,  the  ultimate  validity  of  subjectivism,  in  opposition  to  all 
that  was  external,  conventional  and  formalized.7 

A  common  opposition  to  the  conservative  cultural  establishment  of  the  ruling  Hungarian 

nobility  united  the  adherents  of  Hungarian  aestheticism.  Young  artists  in  the  fields  of  art, 

literature  and  music  were  forced  to  make  a  radical  break  with  past  forms  and  attitudes  in 

order  to  sustain  continued  creative  activity.  Among  the  musicians,  it  was  Bartok  and 

Kodaly  who  took  the  first  step  to  break  with  traditional  musical  forms.  The  two  young, 

unknown  musicians  published  a  collection  of  folk  songs  entitled  Twenty  Hungarian  Folk 

Songs  for  Voice  and  Piano  in  December  1906.  These  songs  were  more  than  just  literal 

transcriptions  of  the  peasant  folk  songs  which  they  had  collected  during  the  previous 

year.  Of  the  pieces,  Bartok  wrote: 

In  our  case,  it  was  not  simply  a  question  of  recovering  an  individual  melody, 
treating  it  in  the  traditional  manner  and  then  building  it  into  our  own  composition. 

. . .This  would  have  resulted  in  mere  copy  work  and  would  never  have  led  to  a 
new,  unified  solution.  Our  task  was  to  understand  the  inner  spirit  of  this  hitherto 
unknown  music  and  to  create  a  new  musical  style  based  on  this  essentially 
inexpressible  spirit.8 


7  Gluck,  15. 

8  Bela  Bartok,  “Magyar  nepzene  es  uj  rnagyar  zene,”  (Hungarian  folk  music  and  modem 
Hungarian  music)  in  Oneletrajz:  Jrasok  a  zenerol  (Autobiography:  Articles  about  music),  Bela  Bartok 
(Budapest,  1946),  22. 
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For  Bartok  and  Kodaly,  the  ideals  of  aestheticism  allowed  a  freedom  not  only  from  the 
contemporary  popular  entertainment  of  the  established  cultural  canons  (that  is  the 
stylized  gypsy  music  as  used  by  Lizst  and  Brahms),  but  also  from  the  forms  and 
restrictions  of  nineteenth-century  classical  music.  Primitive  folk  music  as  well  as  the 
music  of  Debussy  and  Strauss  acted  as  catalysts  in  the  formation  of  a  new,  truly  modern 
musical  idiom. 

Bela  Bartok:  Biography 

Much  has  been  written  regarding  the  prolonged  illness  and  resulting  isolation  of 
Bela  Bartok’s  early  years.  Born  in  1881  in  Nagyszentmiklos  (now  Sinnicolau  Mare, 
Roumania),  Bartok  received  a  smallpox  vaccination  in  infancy  which  resulted  in  a 
persistent  skin  disease  and  rash.  Up  to  the  age  of  five,  when  this  condition  abated, 
neither  he  nor  his  parents  would  allow  strangers  to  see  him.  He  had  only  just  recovered 
from  this  illness  (and  subsequently  begun  piano  lessons  with  his  mother)  when  a  family 
doctor  declared  that  the  small  boy  had  scoliosis  and  forbade  him  to  sit  at  any  time. 

During  this  period  he  was  forced  to  either  stand  or  lay  on  a  rug  in  the  family  home. 
Bartok  was  a  sensitive  child,  and  we  may  assume  that  his  physical  loneliness  (a 
characteristic  which  accompanied  him  throughout  his  life)  was  rooted  in  these  long  and 
painful  early  illnesses. 

His  father,  also  named  Bela  Bartok,  was  the  headmaster  of  the  Nagyszentmiklos 
Agricultural  School  and  was  a  man  of  versatile  talents.  One  of  his  many  interests  was 
classical  music  and  he  was  responsible  for  organizing  a  music  society  and  an  orchestra  in 
Nagyszentmiklos.  When  the  young  composer  was  just  seven  years  of  age,  his  father 
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passed  away.  Fatherless,  Bela  Bartok  became  the  sole  male  in  the  household  and  a 
source  of  solace  and  comfort  to  his  mother. 

Widowed,  Mrs.  Bartok  remained  for  a  short  time  in  Nagyszentmiklos  where  she 
gave  piano  lessons  to  support  Bela  and  his  younger  sister  Elza.  The  family  was 
eventually  forced  to  move,  taking  temporary  residence  in  several  small  towns  before 
finally  settling  in  Pozsony  (now  Bratislava,  Czech  Republic).  During  this  time,  Bela 
grew  very  close  to  his  mother,  and  retained  a  close  bond  with  her  until  her  death  in  1939. 
It  was  from  her  that  he  inherited  his  inclination  towards  order  and  systematization  and 
that  he  learned  the  greatest  respect  for  accuracy  and  truth. 

In  Pozsony,  Bartok  attended  the  Gymnasium  with  Erno  Dohnanyi  (later  to 
become  the  well-known  pianist,  composer  and  conductor)  and  studied  the  piano  with 
Laszlo  Erkel  and  Anton  Hyrtl.  Upon  graduation,  he  was  accepted  as  a  student  at  the 
Vienna  Conservatory,  but  he  chose  instead  to  follow  Dohnanyi  to  the  Academy  of  Music 
in  Budapest.  During  his  time  at  the  Academy  (1899  -  1903)  he  studied  piano  with  Istvan 
Thoman  (a  pupil  of  Liszt)  and  composition  with  Hans  Koessler.  His  piano  lessons 
progressed  very  well  and  he  was  soon  recognized  as  one  of  the  pupils  with  outstanding 
talent.  Despite  this  success  as  a  pianist,  he  experienced  difficulties  as  a  composer  almost 
immediately,  undoubtedly  because  he  was  at  this  time  attempting  to  find  a  new  voice  for 
his  creative  ideas.  Koessler  (himself  greatly  influenced  by  Brahms)  advised  Bartok  to 
cease  composing  for  a  period  of  time.  For  two  years,  he  wrote  virtually  nothing, 
however,  in  1902  he  attended  a  performance  of  Richard  Strauss’  Also  sprach  Zarathustra 
in  Budapest  which  provided  a  new  vision  and  inspiration  for  him.  During  this  same  year, 
Bartok  was  increasingly  influenced  by  the  changing  political  and  social  climate  in 
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Hungary,  which  allowed  him  to  formulate  a  greater  sense  of  purpose  in  his  artistic 

endeavours.  Of  this  period  in  his  life,  Bartok  wrote: 

Everyone,  on  reaching  maturity,  has  to  set  himself  a  goal,  and  must  direct  all  his 
work  and  action  towards  it.  For  my  own  part,  all  my  life,  in  every  sphere,  always 
and  in  every  way,  I  shall  have  one  objective:  the  good  of  Hungary  and  the 
Hungarian  nation.9 

In  1903  he  wrote  the  symphonic  poem  Kossuth  in  which  he  imitated  Strauss’ 
methods  of  orchestration  and  utilized  various  elements  of  Hungarian  music;  at  this  point 
he  was  not  yet  acquainted  with  the  true  Hungarian  folk  song,  and  so  used  instead  the 
most  characteristic  expressions  of  Hungarian  musical  style  in  the  nineteenth  century:  the 
verbimkos  and  csardas  dances.  Kodaly,  in  writing  about  his  friend  and  colleague’s  first 
significant  work  (which  gave  the  young  composer  a  national  reputation  virtually 
overnight)  comments: 

His  artistic  maturity  was  not  proportionate  to  his  will.  He  was  prematurely 
swept  away  by  the  impatient  wish  to  create  something  great;  he  had  still  not 
had  the  appropriate  training.  Nor  was  his  orchestration  good  enough  yet. 

In  vain  did  he  imitate  the  external  elements  of  Strauss’  scores;  confidence  was 
still  lacking,  the  form  was  too  naive.  It  is  tragic  that  he  uttered  the  appeal  of 
Hungarian  independence  in  the  musical  language  of  Germany.10 

The  success  of  Kossuth  was  short-lived  and  when,  just  a  month  after  the  first 

performance  in  Budapest,  Hans  Richter  conducted  Bartok’ s  work  in  Manchester,  the 

composition  met  with  only  modest  success.  At  the  same  time,  Bartok  began  to  make  a 

career  as  a  concert  pianist.  He  wrote  a  Piano  Quintet  and  two  virtuoso  works  inspired  by 

Lisztian  techniques  ( Rhapsody  Op.  1  and  Scherzo  Op. 2)  that  he  performed  widely.  In 

1905  he  went  to  Paris  to  compete  as  a  pianist  and  composer  in  the  Rubinstein  Music 


9  Zoltan  Kodaly.  The  Selected  Writings  ofZoltan  Kodaly,  ed.  Ferenc  Bonis  (London:  Boosey  & 
Hawkes,  1974),  102. 

10  Kodaly,  99. 
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Competition.  This  competition  proved  to  be  one  of  the  turning  points  in  his  career:  he 

failed  to  win  the  piano  competition,  and  the  composition  prize  was  not  awarded  to 

anyone.  Disappointed  by  his  lack  of  success,  he  gave  up  his  pursuit  of  a  career  as  a 

virtuoso  pianist  and  turned  his  attentions  solely  to  composition. 

Bartok  was  still  under  the  impression,  created  through  lack  of  genuine  exposure  to 

peasant  life  in  rural  Hungary,  that  the  popular  art  songs  of  the  nineteenth  century  were 

genuine  folk  songs.  However,  in  1904  Bartok  transcribed  his  first  true  folk  song  when 

during  a  trip  to  the  country  he  heard  a  Transylvanian  Szekely  servant  girl  singing. 

It  was  only  after  Bartok  left  the  Academy  that  he  and  Zoltan  Kodaly  (also  a 

student  at  the  Academy  of  Music)  became  friends,  getting  to  know  one  another  through 

Mrs.  Emma  Gruber,  whose  house  was  a  meeting  place  for  Hungarian  musicians.  In  the 

autumn  of  1905  they  began  their  first  collaborations. 

The  collection  of  folk  songs  and  the  conclusions  they  deducted  from  this  work 
drew  these  two  rather  taciturn  young  men,  engrossed  in  great  projects  and  bound 
together  by  common  interests  and  common  plans,  into  a  close  friendship,  which 
lasted  throughout  their  lives.11 

In  1906,  after  further  excursions  into  the  border  territories  of  Hungary,  a  small  book  of 
twenty  folk  songs,  edited  by  Bartok  and  Kodaly,  was  published.  Of  these  songs,  the  first 
ten  were  harmonized  by  Bartok  and  the  remainder  by  Kodaly. 

In  1907,  Bartok  was  appointed  Thoman’s  successor  at  the  Budapest  Academy, 
which  enabled  him  to  settle  in  Hungary  and  continue  his  collection  of  folk  songs. 

Inspired  by  his  passionate  love  for  the  young  violinist,  Stefi  Geyer,  Bartok  completed  the 
score  of  his  first  Violin  Concerto  (1908),  a  work  still  within  the  nineteenth-century 


1 1  Ferenc  Bonis,  Bela  Bartok:  His  Life  in  Pictures  and  Documents  (Budapest:  Kossuth  Printing 
House,  1981),  12. 
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symphonic  tradition. 

Bartok  was  further  influenced  by  the  modal  harmonies  and  irregular  rhythms  of 
Debussy,  introduced  to  him  by  his  friend  Zoltan  Kodaly  who  had  just  returned  from  a  trip 
to  Paris  in  the  summer  of  1907.  Bartok  was  fascinated  by  the  elements  of  folk  music  he 
detected  in  the  works  of  Debussy  and  by  his  colouristic,  nonfunctional  treatment  of 
chords. 

It  was  in  the  period  from  1908  to  1911  that  Bartok’ s  authentically  Hungarian 
compositions  began  to  emerge.  The  many  small  piano  pieces  of  this  period  incorporate 
the  characteristic  perfect  fourths  of  the  Magyar  folk  song,  the  rhythms  of  the  peasant 
dances  and  the  scales  he  had  discovered  among  the  Hungarian,  Romanian  and  Slovak 
rural  peoples.  The  String  Quartet  No.l  (1909)  clearly  heralded  the  arrival  of  a  new  voice 
in  Hungarian  composition. 

During  the  same  year  in  which  he  finished  the  first  string  quartet,  Bartok  married 
his  pupil,  Marta  Ziegler,  and  one  year  later  their  son  Bela  was  born.  Following  a  move  to 
a  small  village  on  the  outskirts  of  Budapest,  Bartok  composed  two  works  of  great 
importance  -  the  Allegro  barbaro  for  piano  and  his  only  opera,  Bluebeard's  Castle.  Now 
recognized  as  two  of  the  outstanding  contributions  to  the  twentieth  century  canons  of 
piano  literature  and  opera  these  two  works  did  not  meet  with  success  initially:  the  Allegro 
barbaro  remained  unpublished  for  seven  years  and  Bluebeard's  Castle  failed  to  win  an 
award  in  an  opera  competition  of  the  Lipotvarosi  Kaszino  of  Budapest. 

The  gap  which  separated  Bartok  (and  Kodaly)  from  the  general  public  and  the 
established  musical  institutions  grew  steadily  wider  with  each  composition.  For  these 
urban  audiences,  Hungarian  folk  music  was  still  unknown.  This  growing  sense  of 
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alienation  was  further  increased  by  the  young  Bartok’s  combination  of  Slovak  and 
Romanian  folk  idioms  with  the  polytonality,  chromaticism  and  irregular  rhythms  of 
European  impressionism.  Bartok  and  Kodaly  and  other  champions  of  new  music 
proceeded  to  found  the  New  Hungarian  Musical  Society  (known  by  its  Hungarian 
abbreviation  UMZE)  whose  chief  aim  it  was  to  form  an  orchestra  capable  of  performing 
new  compositions.  With  little  financial  support,  this  experiment  failed,  and  in  1912, 
disheartened  by  the  apparently  futile  struggle  to  gain  audience  approval,  Bartok  retired 
from  public  musical  life  for  several  years. 

Bartok’s  curiosity  for  the  music  of  the  rural  peoples  led  him  further  and  further 
afield.  In  1912  he  planned  a  trip  (which  was  never  realized  due  to  mounting  military 
tension)  to  collect  Chuwash-Tartar  music  in  Asian  Russia,  and  in  1913  he  traveled  to 
North  Africa,  where  he  studied  the  folk  music  of  the  Arabs  in  the  vicinity  of  Biskra.  The 
advent  of  World  War  I  put  an  end  to  his  folk  song  collecting  expeditions  and  he  turned 
again  to  composition,  writing  the  String  Quartet  No. 2  (1917)  and  the  fairytale  ballet  The 
Wooden  Prince.  The  production  of  this  ballet  in  Budapest  in  1917  restored  him  to  public 
favour  and  the  following  year  Bluebeard's  Castle  was  once  again  staged. 

While  composing  his  second  ballet,  The  Miraculous  Mandarin,  Bartok  became 
influenced  by  the  music  of  Stravinsky  and  Schoenberg,  and  due  to  this  influence,  he 
produced  some  of  his  most  complex  music  in  the  two  violin  sonatas  of  1921-1922.  The 
1920’s  saw  the  emergence  of  Bartok  as  an  eminent  figure  first  in  the  musical  life  of 
Europe  and  later  America.  From  1919  onwards,  Dohnanyi,  (who  as  a  concert  pianist  had 
earlier  contributed  to  Bartok’s  reputation  as  a  composer)  helped  to  popularize  Bartok’s 
symphonic  works.  Now  firmly  established  in  Hungary,  Bartok  composed  a  large  volume 
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of  work  which  revealed  a  confident,  well-refined  technique:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1 
(1926),  Out  of  Doors  piano  suite  (1926),  Cantata  profana  (1930),  Piano  Concerto  No. 2 
(1931)  and  String  Quartet  No.  5  ( 1 934). 

In  the  1930’s,  Bartok’s  open  opposition  to  Fascism  created  problems  for  him,  and 
following  a  concert  engagement  in  New  York  city  in  1940  with  Benny  Goodman,  he 
returned  later  that  same  year  to  take  up  residence  in  this  city  with  his  second  wife  (he  had 
divorced  and  remarried  in  1923).  Together  with  his  wife,  Ditta  Pasztory,  he  played 
several  concerts;  through  a  grant  given  to  him  by  Harvard  University  he  also  began 
cataloguing  a  collection  of  Yugoslav  folk  songs.  However,  both  his  finances  and  his 
health  began  to  fail.  Bartok’s  last  two  works  were  the  Piano  Concerto  No.  3  (1945), 
written  for  his  wife,  and  the  Viola  Concerto  (1945).  He  had  not  quite  completed  both 
these  works  when  he  died  of  leukemia  on  September  26,  1945. 

Zoltan  Kodaly:  Biography 

Born  on  the  16th  of  December,  1882  in  the  small  town  of  Kecskemet  on  the 
Hungarian  plain,  Zoltan  Kodaly  was  the  second  of  three  children.  His  father,  Frigyes, 
worked  for  the  Hungarian  state  railway  as  station  master  at  Szob  (1883-1884),  Galanta 
(1885-1892)  and  Nagyszombat  (1892-1910).  It  was  in  Galanta  (a  village  in  western 
Hungary,  now  part  of  Slovakia)  that  the  composer  spent  what  he  described  as  “the  best 
seven  years  of  my  childhood.”12  The  population  of  the  town  was  made  up  of  a  mixture  of 
Hungarians,  Slovaks  and  Germans,  and  thus  the  young  schoolboy  was  exposed  to  a  wide 
variety  of  folk  tunes,  dances  and  games. 


12  Kodaly,  223. 
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His  father  was  a  good  amateur  violinist,  and  his  mother  was  an  excellent  pianist 
and  singer.  Family  gatherings  often  included  friends  who  were  proficient  on  instruments 
such  as  the  cello  and  the  flute,  and  the  performance  of  excellent  chamber  music.  Thus  it 
was  that  Kodaly’s  earliest  musical  experiences  included  a  rare  blend  of  the  unspoiled  folk 
music  of  the  Hungarian  peasantry  and  the  refined  chamber  music  of  nineteenth-century 
Europe. 

In  1892,  the  Kodalys  moved  to  Nagyszombat,  a  city  steeped  in  cultural  traditions 

that  appealed  to  Zoltan’s  keen  sense  of  history.  He  attended  the  archiepiscopal  grammar 

school,  passing  all  of  his  examinations  with  distinction  and  showing  a  particular 

proficiency  in  literature  and  languages.  With  very  little  in  the  way  of  formal  instruction, 

the  young  Kodaly  became  skilled  at  the  piano,  violin,  viola  and  cello.  In  addition  to 

playing  in  the  school  orchestra,  he  sang  in  the  church  choir  and  began  his  first  attempts  at 

composition.  While  the  music  he  was  exposed  to  was  certainly  performed  in  a  somewhat 

amateur  fashion,  he  was  to  comment  later  in  life: 

...  I  have  the  kindest  memories  of  Nagyszombat  Cathedral.  For  a  composer, 
it  matters  little  what  he  hears:  for  him  the  important  thing  is  that  he  should 
acquire  a  sense  of  form  . . .  For  this  reason  I  feel  no  regrets  that  I  was  educated 
in  Nagyszombat,  and  not  in  the  German-saturated  musical  atmosphere  of 
Budapest  or  Vienna.13 

Kodaly  left  Nagyszombat  for  Budapest  in  June  1900  and  began  studies  in 
Hungarian,  German  and  Literature  at  Budapest  University.  There,  and  at  Eotvos  College 
(a  training  college  for  forty  exceptionally  gifted  teachers)  he  received  a  rigourous  and 
broad-based  education.  In  the  same  year,  Kodaly  began  his  studies  at  the  Academy  of 
Music  and  studied  composition  with  Hans  Koessler,  the  distinguished  German  professor 

13  Laszlo  Eosze,  Zoltan  Kodaly:  His  Life  and  Work,  trans.  Istvan  Farkas  and  G yula  Gulyas 
(Budapest:  Kossuth  Printing  House,  1962),  14. 
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of  composition  who  was  also  the  teacher  of  Bartok  and  Dohnanyi.  Kodaly  received 
diplomas  in  composition  (1904)  and  teaching  (1905),  and  in  April  1906  he  was  awarded  a 
PhD  for  his  thesis  A  Magyar  nepdal  strofaszerkezete  (‘The  stanzaic  structure  of 
Hungarian  folk  song’). 

It  is  clear  that  at  this  point,  Kodaly  had  made  the  momentous  decision  to  forego 

the  international  style  of  composition  and  instead  to  create  a  new  musical  language, 

reconstructed  from  the  ancient  folk  songs  of  his  childhood.  In  his  passion  for  a  new 

musical  idiom  he  was  not  alone.  Kodaly  would  later  write: 

From  1900  onwards,  Bartok  and  I  were  both  studying  at  the  Academy  of 
Music,  although,  since  we  attended  on  different  days,  we  never  met. 

Moreover,  Bartok’s  retiring  disposition  prevented  him  from  making  friends 
easily,  even  with  his  own  classmates...  As  for  myself,  I  was  not  particularly 
sociable  either,  besides  being  too  busy  to  spare  much  time  for  social 
intercourse.14 

Their  friendship  was  based  on  more  than  their  combined  passion  for  the  collection  of  folk 
songs.  Bartok  would  show  his  compositions  to  Kodaly  whom,  although  nearly  two  years 
his  junior,  he  viewed  as  a  master  of  compositional  technique.  Their  first  joint  project  was 
the  publication  of  the  volume  of  twenty  folk  songs  (see  page  7)  under  the  title  Magyar 
mpdalok  (‘Hungarian  folk  songs,’  1906). 

In  October  of  that  same  year,  the  composition  of  his  symphonic  work,  Nyari  este 
(‘Summer  Evening’),  resulted  in  a  small  scholarship  for  foreign  study.  Kodaly  undertook 
a  second  folk  song  expedition,  through  the  villages  of  northern  Hungary  and  then 
extended  his  travels  to  Berlin  and  Paris  for  the  purposes  of  study.  In  Berlin,  he  had  the 
opportunity  to  hear  the  Joachim  string  quartet,  and  while  he  was  in  Paris  he  was  exposed 


14  Eosze,  16. 
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to  the  music  of  Debussy.  When  he  returned  home  in  1907,  he  brought  with  him  the 
scores  of  this  new  French  music,  music  that  was  virtually  unknown  in  his  own  country. 

Shortly  after  his  return  to  Budapest,  Kodaly  was  appointed  as  a  teacher  at  the 
Academy  of  Music,  first  instructing  Musical  Theory,  and  then  in  1908  taking  over  the 
first-year  composition  students  from  Koessler.  Kodaly  received  the  first  public 
performance  of  his  works  in  the  spring  of  1910,  when  he  and  Bartok  organized  a  joint 
concert  of  their  works.  This  performance  was  met  with  violent  criticism  by  the  majority 
of  the  audience,  whose  comments  ranged  from  the  mildly  pejorative  to  scathing 
indictments  for  holding  “both  thought  and  melody  in  contempt”.15 

Kodaly  married  Emma  Sandor  on  August  3,  1910.  Emma  was  a  talented 
composer,  pianist,  poet  and  translator,  who  assisted  Kodaly  in  both  his  creative  work  and 
in  the  collection  of  folk  songs.  It  was  at  this  point  that  Bartok  and  Kodaly  and  a  close 
circle  of  friends  formed  the  ill-fated  New  Hungarian  Music  Society  (see  pp.  12-13)  to 
ensure  the  competent  and  faithful  performance  of  contemporary  works.  Meanwhile, 
Kodaly  continued  the  collection  and  systematization  of  authentic  folk  song  material, 
working  tirelessly  on  ‘A  project  for  a  new  universal  collection  of  folk  songs’  (Az  iij 
egyetemes  nepdalgyiitemeny  tervezete).  Proposals  for  the  publication  of  the  work 
submitted  to  the  Kisfaludy  Society  were  unsuccessful,  and  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I 
put  an  end  to  the  collecting  tours. 

From  November  1917  to  April  1919,  Kodaly  worked  primarily  as  a  music  critic 
for  the  literary  magazine  Nyugat  (a  periodical  strongly  influenced  by  the  ideals  of 
aestheticism).  His  musical  output  from  this  period  consisted  primarily  of  chamber  music 


15  Eosze,  19. 
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(including  his  Second  String  Quartet  Op.  10,  two  Cello  Sonatas  Op.  4  and  8,  and  the 
Serenade  Op.  12  for  two  violins  and  viola)  and  songs.  Prior  to  World  War  1,  his  work 
had  been  performed  in  most  European  countries,  but  with  the  end  of  the  war,  it  was  being 
performed  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic:  his  First  String  Quartet  Op.  2  was  performed 
by  the  Kneisel  Quartet  in  five  principal  cities  of  the  United  States.  Despite  this  growing 
popularity  overseas,  Kodaly’s  music,  as  with  that  of  Bartok,  continued  to  meet  with  harsh 
criticism  in  his  own  country. 

Following  the  bourgeois  revolution  in  1919,  the  Academy  of  Music  was  elevated 
to  university  status,  and  Dohnanyi  became  the  director  and  Kodaly  his  deputy.  The 
newly-established  Hungarian  Republic  of  Councils  held  power  for  only  133  days,  and 
when  it  fell  Kodaly  was  subjected  to  disciplinary  action  for  his  role  as  a  director.  In  the 
course  of  only  six  months  following  the  collapse  of  the  republic,  Kodaly  was  called 
before  twelve  separate  hearings  of  a  Committee  of  Enquiry  presided  over  by  the  Ministry 
of  Education.  Both  Bartok  and  Dohnanyi  staunchly  defended  Kodaly’s  case  and  the 
Committee  finally  cleared  his  name  on  June  25,  1920. 

Although  the  war  had  temporarily  prevented  his  international  career  from 
developing,  Universal  Edition  had  extended  a  contract  to  Kodaly,  and  by  1921  had  begun 
to  publish  his  scores.  Dohnanyi  conducted  the  premiere  of  his  large-scale  oratorio  for 
tenor,  chorus  and  orchestra,  Psalmus  hungaricus ,  on  November  19,  1923  on  the  occasion 
of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  union  of  Pest,  Buda  and  Obuda  into  Budapest.  The 
premieres  of  the  Singspiel  H dry  Janos  (1926)  and  the  six-movement  suite  drawn  from  it 
(1927)  followed  this  success.  The  composer  himself  appeared  as  conductor  of  his  own 
music  in  Amsterdam,  Cambridge  and  London  in  the  period  between  the  two  World  Wars. 
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For  Kodaly,  the  composition  of  the  Psalmus  hungaricus  marked  the  beginning  of 
a  new  chapter  of  large-scale  creative  works.  Paradoxically,  at  the  same  time  his  work 
was  to  develop  equally  in  the  field  of  music,  particularly  choral  music,  written 
specifically  for  children.  For  this  latter  purpose  he  invented  sight  singing  exercises  based 
on  the  folk  music  of  his  childhood  ( Bicinia  hungarica )  and  composed  the  first  set  of 
women’s  and  children’s  choruses  ( Villo  and  Turot  eszik  a  cigdny).  On  April  14,  1929,  a 
concert  program  consisting  entirely  of  his  children’s  choruses  (five  of  which  were 
premiered  at  this  concert)  was  met  with  overwhelming  success.  Even  the  critic  of  the 
German-language  Pester  Lloyd  conceded  that  “to  have  heard  these  children  sing  . .  was  to 
glimpse  a  national  musical  culture  in  the  making.”16  In  the  early  years  of  the  1930’s, 
Kodaly  was  able  to  start  the  Singing  Youth  movement  on  a  national  scale,  entirely 
without  the  aid  of  any  official  support. 

Kodaly’ s  work  as  a  composer  was  prolific  during  this  period.  Between  1924  and 
1932  he  published  arrangements  for  voice  and  piano  of  57  folk  songs  and  ballads  in  1 1 
books  ( Magyar  nepzene ),  orchestrated  the  piano  suite  Marosszeki  tdncok  (‘Dances  of 
Marosszek,’  1929),  and  completed  a  commission  for  the  Galdntai  tdncok  (‘Dances  of 
Galanta,’  1933).  Recognition  of  his  work  as  a  composer,  teacher  and  musicologist  was 
growing  within  Hungary,  so  much  so  that  the  year  of  his  60th  birthday,  1942,  was 
declared  ‘Kodaly  Year’  by  the  Society  of  Hungarian  Choruses. 

Kodaly  continued  to  compose  during  World  War  II,  his  most  notable  composition 
of  this  time  being  the  Missa  brevis  for  solo  voices,  chorus  and  orchestra.  Following  the 
war,  he  was  invited  to  serve  on  the  boards  of  a  number  of  prominent  institutions,  and  was 


16  Eosze,  34. 
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made  an  honourary  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  (for  which  he  served  as 
president  from  1946  to  1949).  Nearly  a  decade  after  his  last  concert  tour,  Kodaly  toured 
the  UK,  United  States  and  the  USSR,  conducting  concerts  of  his  own  works.  In  1961  he 
was  made  president  of  the  International  Folk  Music  Council  and  three  years  later  was 
made  honourary  president  of  the  International  Society  for  Music  Education. 

Kodaly’s  wife  died  in  1958  but  he  remarried  in  1959,  and  continued  to  engage  in 
a  wide  variety  of  activities  right  up  to  his  death.  He  traveled  on  long  trips  each  year 
between  1960  and  1966,  lecturing  in  English,  French,  German  and  Italian,  and  chaired 
numerous  conferences.  Zoltan  Kodaly  died  in  Budapest  in  March  1967,  at  the  age  of  85. 

III.  HUNGARIAN  FOLK  SONG 

Is  it  not  the  symptom  of  a  grave  illness  that  the  most  beautiful  songs,  created  by 
Hungarian  musical  genius  over  the  course  of  a  thousand  years,  were  known  only 
to  servant-girls  and  old  people?  Was  it  not  an  urgent  duty  to  learn  these  songs 
from  them  and  to  hand  them  back  to  the  whole  Hungarian  people?  Rural  areas 
are  now  bidding  farewell  to  the  old  traditions;  their  young  people  are  not  carrying 
them  on  any  more.  It  is  our  turn.  The  fire  must  not  die  out.17 

As  has  been  stated  earlier  in  this  paper,  the  social  and  cultural  conditions  of  early 
twentieth-century  Hungary  were  not  conducive  to  nurturing  the  new  Hungarian  musical 
idioms  imagined  by  both  Bartok  and  Kodaly.  From  a  musical  point  of  view,  society  was 
divided  into  three  classes.  The  musically  educated  audiences  of  the  cities  looked  to  the 
West  (specifically  to  the  Germany  which  fostered  late-romanticism)  for  their  musical 
tastes.  The  emerging  middle  class  looked  to  Gypsy  music  and  urban  popular  art  songs  (a 
kind  of  synthetic  folk  song)  for  its  music  culture.  The  people  of  the  rural  areas  sought  out 


17  Eosze,  87. 
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folk  music,  indeed,  the  performance  of  folk  music  remained  confined  to  the  villages. 

Thus  it  became  the  job  of  the  two  young  composers  to  educate  and  enlighten  all  social 
classes  about  the  true  nature  of  Magyar  musical  tradition. 

With  this  great  purpose  in  mind,  Bartok  and  Kodaly  embarked  on  a  unique 
scholarly  collaboration  They  planned  their  field  trips  together,  exchanged  their 
collections  of  songs  as  well  as  their  experiences  and  thoughts,  and  built  upon,  rather  than 
duplicated,  each  other’s  research.  During  the  four  decades  of  their  collaboration  (1905  - 
1945),  the  musicological  activities  of  Bartok  and  Kodaly  passed  through  several  phases.18 
Their  intense  involvement  in  gathering  field  data  came  to  an  end  with  the  treaty  of 
Trianon  in  June,  1920.  They  then  turned  to  literary  activities  and  published  their 
collected  folk  songs  and  diverse  essays  which  dealt  with  the  relationship  of  folk  music  to 
such  areas  as  history,  ethnology  and  linguistics.  In  the  mid- 1930s,  Bartok  and  Kodaly 
turned  to  comparative  research  and  to  questions  concerning  musical  folklore  as  a 
discipline.  Finally,  in  the  period  following  World  War  II,  a  period  Bartok  did  not  live  to 
see,  Kodaly  brought  to  fruition  their  lifelong  plan  for  a  universal  publication  of  folk 
music  in  the  volumes  of  the  Corpus  Musi cae  Popularis  Hungaricae. 

Throughout  each  of  these  phases,  it  is  important  to  note  the  two  composers’ 
definitions  of  folk  music,  since  they  clearly  indicate  their  differing  approaches  to  the 
study  of  the  subject.  Throughout  his  life,  Kodaly  defined  folk  song  as  “vocal  text,”  the 
melody  being  more  important  than  the  text.  Previous  scholarship  in  the  field  of  folk 
music  had  tended  to  center  around  the  notion  that  folk  songs  could  be  classified  primarily 
by  their  texts;  the  music  was  therefore  only  the  vehicle  for  the  poetry.  In  his  major  study, 

18  Stephen  Erdely,  “Complementary  Aspects  of  Bartok’s  and  Kodaly’s  Folk  Song  Researches,”  in 
Bartok  and  Kodaly  Revisited,  ed.  Gyorgy  Ranki  (Budapest:  Akademiai  Kiado,  1987),  83-85. 
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A  mcigycir  nepdal  (‘Hungarian  Folk  Music’),  Bartok  defines  folk  music  as  class  specific  - 
for  him  the  term  peasant  music  is  synonymous  with  folk  music,  the  “spontaneous 
expression  of  people’s  instinctive  musical  needs.”19 

Despite  these  different  perspectives  in  the  manner  of  defining  folk  song,  the  two 
men  utilized  similar  working  methods  in  their  systems  of  folk  song  classification. 
Essentially  the  system  was  based  on  the  analysis  of  melodic,  poetic  and  rhythmic 
elements  of  folk  songs.  Basic  elements  to  note  included  the  number  of  lines  in  a  stanza, 
the  cadential  notes,  the  number  of  syllables  to  a  line,  melodic  content,  range  and  pitch 
sets  or  scales.  For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  only  the  most  basic  classifications  of 
Hungarian  music  will  be  illustrated,  since  a  full  review  of  the  richness  and  complexity  of 
the  subject  requires  more  detailed  analysis. 

Bartok  grouped  the  material  of  the  Hungarian  folk  melodies  into  three  categories: 
old-style  melodies,  new-style  melodies,  and  those  that  would  not  fit  into  either  of  the  first 
two  classes  (miscellaneous  class). 

Old-style  melodies 

The  two  most  prominent  principles  characterizing  the  old-style  melodies  were  the 
use  of  pentatony  and  the  fifth  (or  fourth)  transposition  construction  of  the  melodies  With 
a  few  exceptions,  the  Hungarian  pentatonic  scale  is  anhemitonic  (without  semitones), 
beginning  on  la  {la,  do,  re,  mi,  so),  specific  to  the  area  of  Transdanubia  is  a 


19  Bela  Bartok,  The  Hungarian  Folk  Song,  ed.  Benjamin  Suchoff,  trans.  Calvocoressi,  ann.  Zoltan 
Kodaly  (Albany:  State  University  of  New  York  Press,  1981),  v-vii. 
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variant  of  this  scale  (la,  di,  re,  mi,  si)  notable  for  the  fact  that  it  is  hemitonic  In 
Hungarian  folk  music  the  “Transdanubian”  variety  occurs  together  with  the  anhemitonic 
pentatonic,  often  mingled  within  the  same  melody. 

A  typical  example  of  the  old-style  melody  is  seen  in  Example  1 . 

Ex.  1  Folszalott  a pava  (‘The  Peacock’) 


i 


Ro  -  piilj,  pa  -  va,  ro-piilj, 


m 


* 


Var  -  me  -  gyc  ha  -  zd  -  ra. 


$ 


m. 


m 


A  sze-»env  ra-bok  -  nak 


Sza  -  ba  -  du-la  -  sa  -  ra . 


This  melody  is  clearly  built  on  a  pentatonic  scale  (d  =  /a),  and  the  second  half  of  the 
melody  is  largely  identical  to  the  first  half,  repeated  a  fifth  lower.  Thus,  the  form  of  the 
four-phrase  melodic  structure  is:  A5Av5  A1  Alv  (V  indicates  minor  variations). 
Rhythmically,  these  old-style  melodies  consist  of  four  isometric  lines  of  12,  8,  6,  7,  1 1, 
10  or  9  syllables.  The  oldest  of  these  are  the  12,  8,  and  6  syllable  parlando-rubato  tunes 
Also  classified  as  ‘old-style’  melodies  were  the  laments  and  recitations  in 
psalmodic  style.  Improvisatory  in  nature,  these  melodies  typically  had  a  range  of  three 
notes,  although  many  have  been  found  that  encompass  the  entire  pentatony  (Example  2). 
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Ex.  2  Transylvanian  Lament 


*  +  .0  ?  +  +--  +■  ,  +  * -*- 


Aj,  si  -  rass,  e  -  des  -  a  -  nyam,  mig  e  -  lot  -  ted  ja  -  rok. 


-9— — 

g-f  « 

g-  ■y-  ■  - - - 1 

0 

. .1  ...  1 — 

| 

- | 

7 - - 

Meraz-tan  si-rat- hatsz, ha  to-led  el  -  va-  lok.  Aj, 

41  c  —  ’  • 


A  jo  Is  -  ten  tud  -  ja,  hoi  tor  -  ten  ha  -  la  -  lom. 


i  . 

r\ 

^ 

=^F= 

A  jo  Is -ten  tud-ja,  hoi  tor- ten  ha  -  la -lom. 


New-style  melodies 

New-style  melodies,  like  the  old-style  melodies,  also  consist  of  four-phrase 
stanzas,  but  are  more  closed  in  their  structure,  the  first  and  last  phrases  being  identical 
musically.  The  second  and  third  phrases  (or  at  least  the  third)  lie  exactly  or 
approximately  a  fifth  higher  than  the  first  and  last.  According  to  Bartok’s  classification 
system,  these  new-style  melodies  are  uniquely  characterized  by  one  of  four  of  the 
following  structures  -  AA5BA,  AA5A5A  (these  two  are  the  oldest),  ABBA,  and  AABA 
(most  recent). 

Almost  entirely  absent  from  the  new-style  melodies  is  the  speech-rhythm  that  is 
so  typical  of  the  older  melodies.  These  new  melodies  can  be  divided  into  regular  bars, 
and  so  are  ideally  suited  for  dancing  and  marching.  The  most  common  pitch  sets  are  the 
Dorian  and  Aeolian  modes  and  the  major  scale.  Aso  frequent  are  the  Mixolydian  and 
Phrygian  modes,  with  the  harmonic  minor  being  less  frequent. 

The  following  example  is  typical  of  the  new-style  melodies: 
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Ex.  3  Szekely  Hussar  Song 


Azt  gon  -  dol  -  tarn,  nem  kel  -  lek  ka  to-na 


Ol  -  taJ  -  ma  -  ra  ha-gyom  a  jo  Is  -  ten  -  nek. 


Miscellaneous  class  melodies: 

In  this  class,  Bartok  grouped  all  tunes  that  were  lacking  one  or  several  of  the 
identifying  features  of  the  previous  two  classes.  Bartok  felt  that  the  more  one  of  these 
tunes  differed  from  the  tunes  belonging  to  Class  A  (old-style  melodies)  or  Class  B  (new- 
style  melodies),  the  more  it  could  be  suspected  of  being  foreign  in  origin  (ie.  not 
specifically  Hungarian).  Evidence  of  foreign  influences  is  found  primarily  in 
heterometric  strophe-stucture,  and  in  the  use  of  either  the  modern  Major  or  minor  scales. 
Many  of  these  ‘Class  C’  tunes  might  in  fact  have  been  of  Czech,  Moravian  or  Slovakian 
origin. 

The  organization  of  Hungarian  folk  songs  into  three  unique  classes  was  first 
proposed  by  Bartok,  but  immediately  agreed  to  by  Kodaly.  Their  collaborative  efforts 
often  led  them  to  complementary  conclusions  on  many  aspects  of  the  research.  Each 
developed  his  own  style  of  refining  the  classification  of  the  folk  songs,  Kodaly  utilizing  a 
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lexicographical  approach  while  Bartok  preferred  a  grammatical  approach.  Nevertheless, 

their  fundamental  conclusions  remained  the  same: 

The  study  of  Hungarian  peasant  music  shows  that  Hungarian  peasants  have 
always  adhered,  and  still  adhere,  to  isometric  strophe-structure  and  to  certain 
pentatonic  formations.  In  fairly  old  tunes  as  well  as  in  the  more  recent,  a  liking 
for  variable  tempo  giusto  rhythm  is  evinced.  These  three  features  jointly  may  be 
considered  as  altogether  typical:  they  differentiate  Hungarian  peasant  music  from 
that  of  any  other  nation.20 


IV.  GYERMEK-ES  NOIKAROK 

The  Choral  Music  of  Bela  Bartok 

. . .  from  1925  onwards  I  often  encouraged  him  [Bartok]  to  write  choral  works. 

For  a  long  time  he  did  not  compose  any;  then  (about  ten  years  later)  he  presented 
a  whole  bunch.  At  that  time  he  began  perusing  Palestrina’s  works  and  he  was 
deeply  captivated  by  this  art.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  this  impulse  was  not  more 
profoundly  utilized.21 

In  sharp  contrast  to  Kodaly,  whose  choral  music  is  among  the  best  known  of  his 
creative  output,  little  is  commonly  known  about  similar  works  by  Bartok.  This  is  due  in 
large  part  to  the  popularity  of  the  composer’s  piano  and  orchestral  works,  which  have 
become  accepted  as  part  of  the  canon  of  the  twentieth  century.  However,  while  the 
choruses  written  by  Bartok  often  receive  only  passing  mention  in  the  literature,  they 
remain  deserving  of  study  and  performance  in  spite  of,  if  not  because  of,  their  relative 
obscurity. 

Little  is  known  about  the  motives  Bartok  may  have  had  for  composing  choral 
works.  As  a  composer,  he  was  very  much  a  pragmatist  and  only  composed  choral  works, 
indeed  works  of  any  genre,  when  there  was  some  hope  of  their  performance.  As  a 


20  Bartok,  80. 

21  Kodaly,  91. 
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result,  the  completion  of  a  work  was  normally  followed  closely  by  its  premiere.  This 
practical  aspect  of  Bartok’s  compositional  output  is  further  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  the  works  for  male  chorus  were  written  prior  to  1935  (of  which  there  were 
many  outstanding  examples  during  this  time)  while  there  remained  relatively  few  choirs 
consisting  of  women’s  and  children’s  treble  voices. 

In  addition,  it  is  evident  in  studying  the  chronology  of  Bartok’s  compositions  that 
he  attempted,  whenever  possible,  to  try  the  same  compositional  techniques  in  several 
genres  at  the  same  time. 22  The  Four  Old  Hungarian  Folksongs  (1910-1912,  revised  in 
1926)  for  a  cappella  male  chorus  show  similarities  in  both  form  and  harmony  to  Bartok’s 
and  Kodaly’s  first  collection  of  Hungarian  folk  song  arrangements  of  1906  for  voice  and 
piano,  and  even  greater  similarities  to  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  piano  series  For 
Children  (1908-1909).  The  two  chorus  cycles  of  1930  (Hungarian  Folksongs  for  a 
cappella  male  chorus)  and  1932  (Szekely  Songs  for  a  cappella  mixed  chorus)  are  related 
to  the  Twenty  Hungarian  Folksongs  (1929)  for  voice  and  piano,  and  the  Cantata  prof  ana 
(1930). 

In  general,  the  choral  works  of  Bela  Bartok  can  be  divided  into  three  groups 
relative  to  their  chronology  and  musical  style.23  It  is  important  to  note  that  every  one  of 
Bartok’s  choral  compositions  is  based  in  some  fashion  on  his  research  into  Hungarian 
folk  song.  In  the  first  group  (the  four  cycles  written  before  or  during  World  War  I),  the 
original  folk  song  is  found  in  the  top  part,  and  the  harmonization  is  simple  and  mostly 
chordal.  The  second  group  consists  of  the  two  cycles  of  1930-1932  in  which  the 


22  Malcolm  Gillies,  The  Bartok  Companion  (London:  Faber  and  Faber  Limited,  1993).  414-416. 

23  Gillies,  417. 
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tremendous  stylistic  change  from  his  previous  choral  works  is  truly  dramatic.  In  these 
cycles  the  folk  song  material  is  distributed  among  all  voices,  and  the  formal  symmetry  is 
somewhat  relaxed  by  the  use  of  folk  motifs,  rather  than  direct  folk  song  quotations. 
Texturally,  they  range  from  unison  to  six-  and  eight-voice  imitative  polyphony.  The 
harmonies  are  complex  and  often  quite  dense,  and  the  tonality  employs  wide  use  of 
chromaticism  and  polytonal  elements 

The  two  cycles  of  1935  (including  the  Gyermek-es  noikarok)  comprise  the  third 
group  of  Bartok’s  choral  works.  Although  Bartok  does  utilize  many  folk  elements  in 
these  two  compositions,  only  the  texts  are  of  folk  origin.  The  form  of  the  works  is  almost 
entirely  asymmetrical  and  the  texture  is  mostly  polyphonic.  The  harmonies  are  generally 
simpler  than  those  of  the  previous  period,  while  at  the  same  time  a  crystallized  polymodal 
sound  structure  is  evident. 

The  Choral  Music  of  Zoltan  Kodaly 

...  it  is  through  the  medium  of  singing  that  he  [Kodaly]  gives  expression  to 
his  deepest  conviction,  as  well  as  to  his  most  personal  and  artistically  most 
original,  spiritual  feelings;  that  it  is  to  the  human  voice  that  he  entrusts  the 
innermost  secrets  of  his  heart.24 

In  the  same  way  that  the  chamber  music  of  his  early  years  can  be  said  to  be  the 
training  ground  for  his  later  orchestral  works,  it  was  through  the  writing  of  songs  that  the 
choral  style  of  Zoltan  Kodaly  came  to  maturity.  In  the  period  prior  to  the  Psalmus 
Hungaricus  (1923)  Kodaly  composed  nearly  fifty  songs  and  only  six  choral  works.  After 
Psalmus  Hungari cus,  only  2  cycles  of  songs  were  composed,  but  over  100  choral  works 


24  Eosze,  127. 
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were  composed.  It  was  at  this  time,  in  the  late  1920’s,  when  he  was  at  the  full  height  of 
his  compositional  power  that  Zoltan  Kodaly  turned  his  creative  attentions  to  the  cause  of 
choral  music. 

Kodaly’s  choral  ouput  is  vast  and  encompasses  the  full  range  of  the  human  voice, 
with  over  150  choruses  for  choirs  of  various  voicings.  It  is  widely  accepted  that  he 
contributed  to  the  revival  of  polyphonic  choral  singing  in  Hungary,  as  well  as  in  Europe. 
Despite  their  variety  in  mood  and  purpose,  the  choral  works  of  Kodaly  share  an 
unmistakably  individual  tone  and  several  stylistic  features.  The  works  can  be  classified 
into  three  general  categories,  that  are  based  on  purpose,  not  on  chronology  as  in  those  of 
Bartok  -  folk  song  arrangements,  women’s  and  children’s  choruses,  and  choruses  for 
mixed  voices. 

Kodaly’s  folk  song  arrangements  for  choirs  demonstrate  his  intuitive 
understanding  of  the  folk  spirit  of  the  original  songs.  The  listener  clearly  understands  the 
mood  and  character  of  the  work  since  it  has  been  preserved  and  enhanced  by  the  choral 
setting.  Equally  important  is  the  influence  that  these  choruses  had  on  Kodaly’s 
development  of  form,  an  influence  clearly  shown  in  the  three  large-scale  works  Karadi 
Ndtdk  (‘Songs  from  Karad,’  1951)  for  male  chorus,  Matrai  Kepek  (‘Matra  Pictures,’ 
1931)  for  mixed  choirs,  and  th e  Kcillai  Kettos  (‘Kallo  Double  Dance,’  1952).  These 
works  are  mainly  homophonic  in  texture,  the  melody  being  sustained  by  one  or  two 
voices  while  the  other  voices  serve  as  accompaniment  to  the  text  or  as  added  tone  colour. 
Virtually  all  of  the  folk  song  arrangements  are  written  in  three-part  form  (A-B-A),  and 
display  exceptional  skill  in  the  use  of  variation  techniques. 
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Like  Bartok,  Kodaly  was  a  pragmatic  composer,  often  creating  works  with  a 
specific  purpose  or  occasion  in  mind.  His  choral  works  for  women’s  and  children’s 
voices  were  clearly  created  at  a  time  when  the  cause  of  music  education  in  Hungary  was 
foremost  in  his  mind.  This  was  prompted  by  two  separate  events  in  the  mid-1920’s. 
Hearing  a  boys’  choir  sing  in  the  premiere  of  the  Psalmus  Hutigaricus  opened  Kodaly’ s 
eyes  to  the  possibilities  of  choral  singing  in  the  context  of  music  education.  Secondly,  a 
brief  encounter  with  a  group  of  female  students  from  a  nearby  teacher’s  college  led  to  a 
discovery  of  the  type  of  music  (largely  the  Hungarian  popular  song),  being  taught  in 
schools.  It  was  at  this  point  that  Kodaly  realized  the  full  extent  of  his  vision  for  the 
music  of  his  homeland: 

Singing  and  music  must  be  taught  in  the  school  in  such  a  way  as  to  instill  a 
lifelong  thirst  for  noble  music. . .  Often  a  single  experience  will  open  the 
young  soul  to  music  for  a  whole  lifetime.  This  experience  cannot  be  left  to 
chance;  it  is  the  task  of  the  school  to  provide  it.25 

Kodaly’ s  Gyermek-es  noikarok  is  a  collection  of  the  choruses  written  during  two 
periods  of  the  composer’s  life  -  his  most  productive  years  of  1923-1935  and  the  final 
years  of  1944-1965.  Most  of  the  material,  both  text  and  melody,  for  these  choruses  is 
drawn  from  folk  song.  In  the  rare  instances  where  this  is  not  the  case,  Kodaly  selects  his 
texts  with  great  care,  and  the  style  of  the  compositions  is  always  simple  and  concise. 
Wherever  possible,  he  avoids  major-minor  tonality,  preferring  instead  pentatony  and 
modality  (particularly  the  Aeolian,  Dorian  and  Mixolydian  modes).  Invariably  the 
rhythm  of  the  melody  is  derived  from  that  of  the  spoken  text,  which  infuses  the  choruses 
with  characteristic  vitality  of  the  Hungarian  folk  song. 


25  Kodaly,  124. 
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Finally,  the  mixed-voice  choruses  are  best  understood  through  Kodaly’s  own 
words:  “Music  that  seeks  to  proclaim  the  fullness  of  life  demands  the  fullness  of  the 
human  voice”. 2t>  With  one  notable  exception,  Esie  (‘Evening,’  1904),  the  great  majority 
of  these  choruses  were  written  during  the  1930’s  and  1940’s.  However,  even  in  this  early 
work  of  1904,  all  of  the  elements  of  Kodaly’s  mature  choral  style  are  present: 
predominant  upper-voice  polyphony,  parlando  style  melody,  use  of  the  lower  voices  as 
accompaniment,  and  large-scale,  static  opening  passages  characterize  these  mixed-voice 
choruses.  Kodaly’s  inclination  towards  epic  dramas  is  evident  in  Oregek  (‘The  Aged,’ 
1933),  Jezus  es  a  Kufdrok  (‘Jesus  and  the  Traders,’  1934)  and  Zrinyi  Szozala  (‘Hymn  of 
Zrinyi,’  1955). 

Women’s  and  Children’s  Choruses 

It  has  been  indicated  that  Bartok  and  Kodaly  had  many  similarities  in  their 
approaches  to  composition,  folk  song  collection  and  the  philosophical  importance  of 
music  education.  It  has  also  been  stated  that  these  two  great  Hungarian  composers 
differed  significantly  in  the  style  and  content  of  their  creative  output.  It  was  stated  in  the 
introduction  to  this  paper,  that  the  two  collections  of  choruses  for  women’s  and  children’s 
voices  afford  the  opportunity  to  view  these  similarities  and  differences  in  microcosm. 
These  two  volumes  of  music  contain  some  of  the  greatest  music  written  for  the  treble 
voice  choir  in  any  musical  period.  Their  contents  are  widely  dissimilar,  and  yet  their 
source  of  inspiration  remains  the  same  -  the  beauty,  strength  and  enduring  power  of  the 
Hungarian  folk  song. 


26  Eosze,  140. 
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Table  1  below  outlines  the  basic  characteristics  found  in  the  analysis  of  these 


works,  and  provides  the  corresponding  similarities  and  differences. 


Table  1 

Comparison  of  Compositional  Characteristics 


Compositional 

Characteristics 

Zoltan  Kodaly 

Bela  Bartok 

Date  of  Composition 

1923  -  1965 

summer  of  1935 

Number  of  Choruses 

79 

27 

Voicing 

2-8  voices  (treble) 

2-3  voices  (treble) 

Language  of  Choruses 

Hungarian,  Italian,  Latin, 

English,  Vocalise 

Hungarian 

Tonality 

Pentatony,  Modality 

•  Pentatonic  -  22 

•  Dorian  -  18 

•  Mixolydian  -  13 

•  Aeolian  -  12 

•  Major/Minor  -  10 

•  Phrygian  -  2 

•  Lydian  -  2 

Polymodal 

Meter 

Duple,  Triple,  Mixed 

- 1 

Duple,  Triple,  Mixed 

•  Duple -69 

•  Duple  -  6 

•  Triple -4 

•  Triple -2 

•  Mixed  -  6 

•  Mixed  -  19 

Texture 

Polyphonic,  Homophonic 

Polyphonic,  Homophonic 

Form 

Canon,  ABA,  Quodlibet, 

Asymmetrical,  Variation 

Choral-suite/cycle,  Variation 

techniques 
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Use  of  Folk  Elements 

•  Direct  melodic  and  text 
quotations 

•  Rhythms  (derived  from  speech 
patterns) 

•  Depiction  of  folk  customs 

•  Depiction  of  childrens’  games 

•  Instrumental  accompaniment 
figures  (ie.  drone) 

•  Direct  and  modified 
textual  quotations 

•  Rhythms  (derived  from 
speech  patterns) 

•  Melodic  fragments, 
motifs 

Dramatic  Elements 

•  Depiction  of  different 
characters  (eg.  soprano=youth, 
alto=age) 

•  Multi-movements 

•  Sudden  tonal  shifts 

•  Rapid  tempo  changes 
(reflection  of  text) 

•  Mixture  of parlando 
and  tempo  giusto  styles 

In  order  to  get  a  true  picture  of  the  actual  content  of  the  music,  it  is  necessary  to  study 


specific  similarities  and  differences  in  the  works. 


Date  of  Composition 

This  element  is  of  crucial  importance  to  the  understanding  of  the  compositional 
differences  between  these  two  volumes  of  choral  works.  It  has  been  indicated  that  choral 
music  occupies  a  central  place  in  Zoltan  Kodaly’s  creative  output.  He  composed  choral 
music  throughout  his  life,  and  deliberately  chose  to  end  his  compositional  career  with  the 
composition  of  choruses  and  songs.  The  works  contained  in  his  Gyermek-es  noikarok 
span  a  period  of  42  years.  Therefore  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  choruses  themselves 
reflect  a  diversity  of  purpose  and  compositional  maturity.  Several  of  the  works  are 
miniatures,  constructed  purely  for  pedagogical  purposes  (eg.  Het  konnyu  gyermekkar , 
‘Seven  easy  children’s  choruses’  and  Hat  trefas  kanon ,  ‘Six  humorous  canons’). 
Composed  in  1936,  these  and  many  others  in  the  collection,  ranging  from  simple  two- 
voice  canons  to  multi-voice  choral-suites,  were  written  at  the  height  of  Kodaly’s  ‘Singing 
Youth’  movement. 
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All  the  problems  now  confronting  us  can  be  summed  up  in  the  single  word 
Education.  But  it  must  be  a  reciprocal  education.  On  the  one  hand,  the  mass  of 
the  Hungarian  people  must  be  given  the  opportunity  of  appreciating  art  music  of 
the  highest  quality;  on  the  other,  the  devotees  realize  that  there  is  another, 
specifically  Hungarian  tradition,  which  has  produced  work  as  perfect  in  its  kind, 
as  pure  and  noble  in  its  art,  as  the  great  musical  tradition  of  the  west  . . .  Choral 
music  is  the  means  by  which  this  aim  can  be  achieved,  but  only  on  the  condition 
that  the  art  of  choral  singing  is  reborn.27 

In  general,  the  choruses  for  women  were  written  towards  the  latter  part  of  his 
career.  This  includes  the  well-known  Hegyi  ejszakak  (‘Mountain  Nights;’  the  first  chorus 
was  composed  in  1923,  the  remainder  between  1955-1962),  and  the  lesser-known  Fancy 
(1959).  This  last  work  is  the  musical  setting  of  the  popular  text  from  Act  III  of 
Shakespeare’s  Merchant  of  Venice,  and  was  commissioned  for  a  choral  collection  that 
included  settings  of  the  same  text  by  Britten,  Saporin  and  Poulenc. 

In  stark  contrast  to  Kodaly’s  choruses,  the  volume  produced  by  Bela  Bartok  was 
written  in  one  creative  outpouring  in  the  summer  of  1935,  between  the  masterpieces  of 
the  Fifth  String  Quartet  (1935)  and  the  Music  for  Strings,  Percussion  and  Celesta  (1936). 
It  is  of  little  surprise  that  works  produced  in  so  compact  a  time  frame  would  reflect  a 
remarkable  stylistic  unity.  Bartok  grouped  the  twenty-seven  pieces  into  eight  volumes, 
each  containing  three  or  four  pieces.  In  the  first  edition  the  first  six  volumes  were 
designated  as  ‘for  children’s  chorus,’  and  the  final  two  ‘for  women’s  chorus,’  but  in 
practice,  no  strict  line  can  be  drawn  between  them.  While  Bartok  did  not  plan  the  series 
as  a  continuous  cycle,  it  is  often  performed  as  such,  allowing  the  full  significance  and 
unmatched  textural  and  tonal  variety  of  the  works  to  be  fully  realized. 


27  Percy  M.  Young,  Zoltan  Koddly:  A  Hungarian  Musician  (London:  Ernest  Benn  Limited,  1964), 
95. 
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Number  of  choruses 


In  comparison  to  the  79  choruses  contained  in  Kodaly’s  Gyermek-es  Noi/carok, 
Bartok’s  volume  appears  somewhat  slim  However,  keeping  both  the  compositional  time 
frame  and  purpose  in  mind,  this  is  to  be  expected.  If  Kodaly  was  to  truly  alter  the  course 
of  music  education  in  his  country,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  produce  a  great  number  of 
fresh  compositions  to  inspire  both  teachers  and  students  alike  in  their  quest  for  musical 
enlightenment.  Bartok,  on  the  other,  hand  wrote  his  pieces  at  the  urging  of  his  friend,  and 
following  the  study  of  many  works  by  Palestrina.  He  was,  in  a  sense,  trying  out  a  new 
style  of  composition  (vocal  polyphony)  with  a  new  instrument  (treble  voice  choruses). 

It  was  noted  earlier  that  prior  to  1935  there  existed  relatively  few  such  treble 
voice  instruments  in  Hungary,  although  male  choruses  were  present  in  abundance. 
Through  the  careful  introduction  of  relatively  simple  choruses  that  rapidly  increased  in 
complexity,  Kodaly  succeeded  in  creating  a  groundswell  of  interest  in  the  children’s 
chorus.  Thus,  by  the  time  Bartok  was  ready  to  turn  his  attention  to  treble  choruses,  there 
existed  many  choirs  capable  of  performing  his  complex  works  with  relative  ease. 

Voicing 

Here  too,  these  volumes  differ  in  their  use  of  the  forces  available  to  the 
composers.  In  characteristically  precise  form,  Bartok  chose  to  write  for  only  two  and 
three  voices.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  two-voice  choruses  offer  equally  great,  if  not 
greater  challenges  in  performance,  since  they  demand  an  unerring  precision  of  intonation 
from  the  singers.  Since  these  choruses  involve  only  two  and  three  voices,  the  vocal  range 
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of  each  entire  piece  is  necessarily  somewhat  limited.  In  contrast,  Kodaly’s  choruses 
exploit  the  full  range  of  the  female  voice  with  up  to  eight-part  voice  divisi. 

Language  of  Choruses 

The  compositional  unity  of  the  Bartok  choruses  is  further  demonstrated  through 
his  singular  use  of  the  Hungarian  language.  In  fact,  as  will  be  demonstrated,  the  texts  of 
these  choruses  are  their  only  immediate  link  to  the  Hungarian  folk  tradition. 

The  Kodaly  choruses,  written  for  diverse  purposes,  utilize  many  different 
languages,  although  clearly  the  most  predominant  one  is  Hungarian.  The  Negy  olasz 
madrigal  (‘Four  Italian  madrigals’)  were  composed  for  the  marriage  of  Vally  Toscanini 
(daughter  of  the  great  Italian  conductor)  in  Budapest  in  January  1931  Kodaly’s  thorough 
literary  knowledge  and  abundant  linguistic  skill  made  him  fully  at  home  in  the  style  of 
the  Italian  madrigal,  a  style  that  is  so  alien  to  that  of  the  Hungarian  folk  song.  As  the 
Italian  conductor  Vittorio  Gui  said,  Kodaly  in  his  setting  of  these  fourteenth-century 
poems  “perfectly  sensed  the  music  of  the  Italian  people.”28 

Two  of  the  choruses  use  Latin  text  {Psalm  CL,  ‘Psalm  150’  and  Angyalok  es 
pdsztorok ,  ‘Angels  and  Shepherds’)  while  the  Hegyi  ejszakak  (‘Mountain  Nights’)  are 
entirely  without  text.  These  choral  vocalises  constitute  “a  spatial  artwork  that  opens  up 
broad  horizons”29  and  demonstrate  Kodaly’s  treatment  of  the  female  voice  as  the 
etherealized  colour  patterns  of  nature. 


28  Laszlo  Eosze.  The  Choral  Music  of  Kodaly  6,  liner  notes.  Hungaroton  12948,  1994.  CD 

29  Ibid. 
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Tonality 


The  Harvard  Brief  Dictionary  of  Music  defines  tonality  in  the  following  manner: 

A  term  essentially  synonymous  with  key. . .  but  also  often  used  in  more 
general  and  vague  connotations,  e.g.,  in  the  distinction  between  tonality  and 
modality,  in  which  tonality  denotes  the  entire  system  of  all  the  major  and  minor 
keys,  modality  denoting  the  system  of  the  church  modes.  Yet  another  meaning,  of 
a  more  recent  date,  is  indicted  in  the  use  of  the  term  “tonality”  as  the  opposite  of 
“atonality.”  Here  tonality  means  “loyalty  to  a  tonic”  (i.e.,  to  a  tonal  center  which, 
of  course,  may  change  frequently  during  a  composition)  and  therefore  includes 
not  only  the  music  of  the  17th  to  19th  centuries  but  also  the  works  of  some  modern 
composers  such  as  Stravinsky  and  Hindemith,  in  contradistinction  from  those  of 
Schoenberg,  who  rejected  the  traditional  concept  of  tonality.30 

In  the  discussion  of  the  tonality  of  these  choruses,  it  is  the  latter  meaning  of  the  word  that 

is  intended  -  tonality  implying  opposition  to  atonality. 

The  question  of  the  tonality  of  these  works  is  not  a  straightforward  one,  since  both 

composers  continued  to  search  for  new  ways  of  integrating  their  understanding  of  folk 

materials  with  their  desire  to  create  a  new  art  music.  In  the  final  analysis,  perhaps  the 

greatest  effect  that  folk  music  had  on  both  Kodaly  and  Bartok  is  the  composers’ 

adherence  to  tonality.  As  Bartok  said  of  both  himself  and  Kodaly: 

Our  peasant  music,  naturally,  is  invariably  tonal...  An  ‘atonal’  folk  music, 
in  my  opinion,  is  unthinkable.  Since  we  depend  upon  a  tonal  basis  of  this 
kind  in  our  creative  work,  it  is  quite  self-evident  that  our  works  are  quite 
pronouncedly  tonal  in  type.31 

Kodaly’ s  choruses,  based  on  more  literal  quotations  of  folk  song  material  than 
those  of  Bartok,  are  more  clearly  tonal  in  their  conception.  Of  the  seventy-nine  choruses, 
nearly  a  quarter  (22)  are  based  on  pentatonic  melodies,  another  two-thirds  (47)  are 


30  Willi  Apel  and  Ralph  T.  Daniel,  The  Harvard  Brief  Dictionary  of  Music  (New  York:  Amsco 
Music  Publishing  Company,  1960),  116. 

31  Laszlo  Dobszay,  “The  Absorption  of  Folksong  in  Bartok’s  Composition,”  in  Studia 
Musicologica:  Academiae  Scientiarum  Hungaricae:  Report  of  the  International  Bartok  Symposium  in 
Budapest,  1981,  ed.  Laszlo  Somfai.  (Budapest:  Akademiai  Kiado.  1982).  312. 
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conceived  modally  (the  Dorian,  Mixolydian  and  Aeolian  modes  being  the  most  prevalent) 
while  only  10  of  them  can  be  assigned  a  major  or  minor  tonality.  Kodaly’s  tonal 
preferences  are  therefore  clearly  derived  from  his  study  of  the  Hungarian  folk  song. 

In  contrast,  Bartok  as  a  mature  composer  used  his  understanding  of  folk  music  in 
a  more  complex  manner.  On  the  one  hand,  it  provided  an  analytical  basis  for  his 
compositions,  “. .  .parts  of  the  folk  song  serve  as  parts  of  constant  value  for  the  structure 
of  a  very  different  conception  (in  the  same  way  as  Palestrina  used  plainsong),”32 
and  at  the  same  time  it  provided  a  static,  synthesizing  factor.  Bartok  did  not  develop  his 
style  from  folk  song;  he  built  folk  song  into  his  style  as  a  stabilizing  force. 

A  brief  review  of  the  literature  provides  ample  evidence  that  competing 
methodologies  regarding  the  analysis  of  Bartok’s  compositions  exist.  Many  of  these 
methods  involve  complex  mathematical  formulas  which  are  applied  to  Bartok’s  works  in 
such  a  way  as  to  prove  that  his  compositions  are  primarily  derived  from  the  geometrical 
patterns  found  in  nature.  Other  methods  of  analysis  search  for  conclusive  proof  of  folk 
music  quotations  buried  within  complex  structures.  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this 
study  to  examine  these  methods  in  detail  or  to  formulate  conclusions  based  on  a  thorough 
harmonic  and  structural  analysis  of  the  twenty-seven  choruses  written  in  1935. 

In  comparison  to  the  choruses  of  Kodaly,  Bartok’s  works  are  clearly  more 
complex  in  their  tonal  implications,  and  defy  categorization  based  on  their  tonality.  That 
these  works  are  tonal  is  without  question.  Motifs  appear  in  every  chorus  that  clearly 
imply  a  modal  or  pentatonic  tone  sets,  however  these  moments  are  brief  and  extremely 
fluid.  Often  one  tonality  will  overlap  another  as  the  polyphony  develops.  In  the  teaching 


32  Dobszay,  313. 
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and  learning  of  these  pieces,  the  use  of  relative  solfege  is  invaluable  as  the  tonal  centers 
modulate  so  rapidly.  This  system  of  polymodality  is  obvious  in  the  first  chorus  in  the 
collection  Ta\>asz  (‘Spring’)  (Example  4). 


Ex.  4  Tavasz  (mm.  15-26) 
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In  bar  15,  the  sopranos  are  clearly  operating  in  the  Lydian  mode  (F =do),  the  two  lower 
voices  are  just  cadencing  following  a  brief,  four-bar  stay  in  a  pentatonic  scale  where 
E  =do.  The  altos  then  proceed  in  the  mixolydian  mode  (D =do),  while  the  mezzos  spend 
two  bars  in  a  D  pentatone,  then  move  down  a  step  to  C  pentatone  and  finally  cadence  in 
the  Dorian  mode  (m.  22).  Hungarian  choirs  would  approach  the  learning  of  this  work  in 
exactly  this  way,  identifying  the  temporary  tonal  center  of  each  section,  and  working 
rapidly  through  the  overlapping  modulations.  In  my  experience,  any  other  approach  to 
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these  pieces  will  prove  exhausting  to  both  singers  and  conductor  alike,  with  little  hope  of 
a  satisfactory  outcome. 

Meter 

As  with  the  topic  of  tonality,  these  two  collections  provide  stark  examples  of  the 
contrast  between  their  composer’s  intentions.  Kodaly  clearly  chose  to  write  within  the 
isometric  rhythm  patterns  uncovered  in  his  folk  song  research.  These  patterns,  a 
characteristic  of  the  ‘new-style’  Hungarian  folk  songs,  provide  a  strongly  stable  rhythmic 
sense.  The  vast  majority  of  the  choruses  are  composed  in  duple  meter  (including  2/4,  2/8, 
4/4,  4/8,  2/2  and  6/8  time  signatures),  with  only  four  choruses  in  triple  meter  and  six  in 
mixed  meters.  This  is  in  keeping  with  his  pedagogical  intentions,  since  constantly 
changing  meters  would  only  serve  to  obscure  the  folk  idioms,  when  it  was  a  familiarity 
with  these  idioms  that  he  was  trying  to  instill  in  his  young  singers  and  students. 

Bartok  had  no  such  pedagogical  objectives  in  mind,  and  treated  meter  in  much  the 
same  way  that  he  treated  tonality.  Nineteen  of  the  Bartok  choruses  employ  more  than 
one  meter,  the  frequent  meter  changes  occurring  every  two  or  three  bars.  Bartok  was 
clearly  influenced  by  the  transition  between  fixed  and  free  rhythm  (that  is  between  tempo 
giusto  and  tempo  rubato).  The  folk  performances  he  recorded  during  the  course  of  his 
fieldwork  contained  an  infinite  variety  of  transitional  stages  between  rigid  rhythm  and 
free  rubato.  So  too  do  his  choruses,  with  the  result  being  a  sense  of  rhythmic  fluidity  that 
is  entirely  absent  from  the  choruses  of  Kodaly. 
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Texture 


The  mastery  of  the  techniques  of  imitative  polyphony  is  apparent  in  both  the 
Bartok  and  Kodaly  collections  Both  composers  were  well  acquainted  with  the  works  of 
Palestrina  and  J.S.  Bach,  having  spent  much  time  in  score  study  and  analysis.  As  has 
been  mentioned,  Bartok  composed  his  collection  just  after  having  studied  the  motets  of 
Palestrina.  Both  Kodaly  and  Bartok  used  homophonic  sections  to  paint  portions  of  the 
text  with  a  specific  subdued  or  solemn  colour.  Kodaly  used  static  rhythms  in 
combination  with  homophonic  chordal  progressions  in  sections  that  have  a  particularly 
religious  intent.  The  following  example  is  the  opening  of Piinkdsddld  (‘Whitsuntide’), 
and  evokes  a  mood  of  religious  piety  through  its  homophonic  texture. 

Ex.  5  Piinkdsddld  (mm.  179-186) 
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A  polyphonic  section  immediately  follows  this  passage  in  which  the  static  rhythmic 
movement  is  maintained  while  a  more  fluid  and  relaxed  line  is  created. 


Ex.  6  Pimkbsdblo  (mm.  13-19) 
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Thus,  in  the  Kodaly  choruses,  homophony  is  not  excluded,  but  more  use  is  made  of  linear 
part-writing,  in  which  the  voices  are  increasingly  independent.  Thematic  unity  of  the 
choruses  is  strengthened  by  the  frequent  use  of  imitation  and  canon. 

Both  composers,  while  displaying  the  most  skilful  use  of  polyphony,  manage  to 
maintain  the  essential  simplicity  of  the  choruses.  In  using  western  polyphony  to 
ornament  eastern  pentatony  and  modality,  they  created  a  unique  texture  of  pentatonic  and 
modal  counterpoint. 


Melody 

Both  Kodaly  and  Bartok  demonstrate  in  these  choruses  a  mastery  of  the  technique 
of  melodic  variation.  In  the  early  years  of  their  careers,  this  was  necessitated  by  the  need 
to  expand  the  strophic  structure  of  the  Hungarian  folk  song.  However  this  quickly  grew 
into  new  compositional  methods  derived  from  the  incorporation  of  folk  song  in  art  music. 
Bartok  outlined  three  possible  techniques  in  the  pursuit  of  this  new  idiom  in  an  article 
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written  in  1931.  The  simplest  method  would  be  to  create  an  overture,  postlude  or 

accompaniment  based  on  the  unchanged  folk  melody.  Secondly  the  composer  could 

create  songs  similar  to  folk  tunes.  And  finally,  the  third  technique  would  be 

. . .  when  the  composer  neither  quotes  nor  creates  folk  songs,  but  makes 
use  of  certain  elements  of  folk  tunes  in  his  works.  Needless  to  say,  the  range 
of  voice,  rhythm,  form  and  even  performance  style  provide  ample  possibilities 
of  this,  either  through  evoking  a  characteristic  motif  or  through  creating  musical 
formulas  similar  to  those  of  folk  songs.  33 

It  is  this  third  possibility  that  is  so  fully  exploited  in  the  choruses  of  both  Bartok  and 
Kodaly. 

Form 

The  earliest  of  Kodaly’ s  choruses  are  large,  complex,  cyclical  works,  while  the 
later  ones  tend  to  be  much  shorter  and  based  on  a  single  theme.  Characteristic  of  them  all 
is  their  strict  formal  discipline  and  concise  structure.  Of  note  is  Lengyel  Laszlo  ('King 
Laszlo’s  Men,’  1927)  in  which  Kodaly  revives  the  quodlibet  form  of  polyphony.  Two 
melodies,  differing  in  mood  and  rhythm,  are  heard  simultaneously.  The  altos 
(representing  the  Germans)  demand  that  a  bridge  be  repaired,  while  the  sopranos 
(representing  the  Magyars)  recall  the  glories  of  times  gone  by.  Ten  of  the  Kodaly 
choruses  are  canons,  and  the  collection  contains  two  ‘chorus  cycles’  -  the  Negy  olasz 
madrigal  (‘Four  Italian  Madrigals’)  and  Hegyi  eszakak  (‘Mountain  Nights’). 

The  Bartok  choruses  are  essentially  asymmetrical  in  form,  each  taking  an  organic 
structure  of  its  own.  While  the  choruses  are  settings  of  strophic  texts,  this  strophe- 


33  Laszlo  Vikar,  “On  The  Folk  Music  Arrangements  of  Bartok  and  Kodaly,”  in  Bartok  and  Kodaly 
Re\nsited,  ed.  Gyorgy  Rank]  (Budapest:  Akademiai  Kiado,  1987),  102-103. 
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structure  is  completely  indecipherable  in  the  works.  The  texts  run  together  in  a  seamless 
fashion,  with  melodies  seemingly  developing  of  their  own  free  will 

Use  of  Folk  Elements 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  the  musical  material  for  Bartok’s  choruses  was 
entirely  his  own  compositional  invention.  The  words,  however,  were  derived  from 
Hungarian  folklore.  According  to  Laszlo  Somfai,  the  majority  of  the  texts  came  from 
nineteenth-century  collections.34  His  research  shows  that  Bartok  used  the  original, 
unchanged  version  of  the  text  only  in  exceptional  cases.  Sometimes  he  substituted  just  a 
word,  but  at  other  times  he  left  out  or  added  whole  lines.  Often  he  would  change  the 
entire  structure  of  the  verse.  Thus,  through  careful  polishing,  the  beauty  and  conciseness 
of  the  text  was  increased  and  it  became  more  perfect  in  its  new  artistic  form. 

Similar  in  both  collections  are  the  distinctive  rhythms  engendered  by  the  speech 
patterns  of  the  Hungarian  language.  Characteristically,  in  Hungarian  the  first  syllable  of 
every  word  receives  the  accent.  This  results  in  a  highly  ‘dotted’  speech  rhythm  that  is 
easily  translated  in  musical  notation.  The  following  excerpts  from  Kodaly’s  Lengyel 
Laszlo  (Ex.  7.1)  and  Bartok’s  Legenycsiifolo  (‘Boy’s  Teasing  Song’)  (Ex.  7.2)  clearly 
demonstrate  this. 


34  Gillies,  420. 
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Ex.  7. 1  Lengyel  Laszlo  (mm.  1-8) 


Con  moto  J :  i»8 


Ex  7.2  Legenycsufolo  (mm.  1-6) 

Allegro,  J  =  iso  Bartok  Bela 


I  have  already  discussed  the  fact  that  Bartok  did  not  quote  folk  song  melodies 

directly,  although  it  is  clearly  evident  that  his  melodies  are  derived  from  these  songs, 

particularly  from  the  ‘old-style’  melodies: 

We  must  affirm  that  the  melodies  in  the  ancient  style  are,  as  music,  of  far 
greater  value.  Their  formal  differentiation,  in  every  aspect,  from  the  ordinary 
forms  of  Western  Europe,  their  sublime  simplicity,  the  exotic  features  of  the 
melodic  lines,  all  bring  them  much  closer  to  the  soul  of  the  musician  in  search 
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of ‘novelty,’  who,  in  this  field  as  in  many  others,  will  discover  the  ‘new’  amid  the 
relics  of  the  past  .35 

In  contrast,  Kodaly  quoted  both  the  melodies  and  texts  of  folk  songs  quite  freely. 

Turot  eszik  a  cigany  (‘See  the  Gypsies  Munching  Cheese,’  1925)  is  constructed  in  an 

A-B-A  form  in  which  a  pair  of  folk  songs  is  contrasted;  one  is  lively  and  ironical  (A)  and 

the  other  is  graceful  and  lyrical  (B).  Kodaly  explained  how  his  work  as  a  composer,  and 

thus  his  selection  of  folk  materials,  tied  in  with  his  educational  principles: 

One  must  write  original  works,  whose  point  of  departure,  in  their  texts  and 
melodies,  is  the  child’s  soul  and  the  child’s  voice.  Let  us  display  a  Hungary 
to  city  children.  For  they  scarcely  know  they  live  here.  Let  them  sense  that 
their  native  land  is  not  made  up  of  the  few,  to  them  empty  phrases  they  are 
made  to  sing  or  recite,  but  of  bustling  life,  healing  warmth  and  flamboyant 
virgin  forest  to  which  they  can  cling  with  a  thousand  tentacles.  Only  then 
will  they  be  truly  at  home  here.36 

Many  of  the  Kodaly  choruses  are  drawn  from  children’s  games.  Mez,  mez,  mez 
(‘Honey,  honey,’  1958),  Egyetem-begyetem  (‘Hippity-hoppity,’  1938)  and  Lengyel Ldszlo 
(‘King  Laszlo’s  Men,’  1927)  are  excellent  examples  of  theses  game-songs.  In  another 
group  of  choruses,  Kodaly  makes  use  of  the  acoustic  effects  of  folk  instruments.  This  is 
seen  in  Golya-nota  (‘Stork  song,’  1929)  in  which  the  stork  (the  harbinger  of  spring)  is 
greeted  with  pipes,  drums  and  reedy  fiddles.  Perhaps  the  most  distinctive  instrumental 
feature  employed  by  Kodaly  is  the  perfect  fifth  drone  of  the  bagpipe.  Virtually  all  of  the 
earliest  choruses  feature  this  accompaniment  figure  in  one  section  or  another.  This 
feature  is  often  utilized  over  extended  periods,  as  evidenced  by  the  following  example 
(Example  8).  This  is  the  beginning  of  the  final  section  of  Pimkosdold  (‘Whitsuntide,’ 


35  Bela  Bartok,  “Hungarian  Peasant  Music,”  in  Bela  Bartok  Essays,  ed.  Benjamin  Suchoff 
(Lincoln:  University  of  Nebraska  Press,  1976),  101. 

36  Kodaly,  160. 
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1929),  and  the  bagpipe  ostinato  is  continued  from  this  point  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
work,  some  forty  bars  later. 


Ex.  8  Punkosdold  (mm.  208-213) 

^rAndantino  J  =  no 


208 


Mi  van  ma,  mi  van  ma?  Pi-ros  piinkosd  nap-ja!  Hol-nap  lesz,  hol-nap  lesz 


One  final,  distinct  group  of  choruses  in  the  Kodaly  collection  is  worthy  of  note  in 
relation  to  the  use  of  folk  elements.  These  are  the  choruses  recalling  folk  customs.  Feast 
days  had  a  cohesive  force  in  community  life,  which  explains  why  the  material,  a  blend  of 
religious  and  folk  elements,  is  so  rich.  Angyalok  espdsztorok  (‘Angels  and  Shepherds,’ 
1935)  is  a  folk  projection  of  the  good  tidings  of  Christmas  familiar  from  St.  Luke’s 
Gospel.  The  work  takes  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  the  angels  (who  sing  in  Latin) 
and  the  shepherds  (who  sing  in  Hungarian).  Uj  esztendot  koszonto  (‘A  Christmas  Carol,’ 
1938)  and  Gergely-jdras  (‘St.  Gregory’s  Day,’  1926)  recall  the  chants  sung  as  young 
people  went  from  house  to  house  on  these  feast  days.  Finally,  the  most  outstanding 
example  of  these  ‘folk  custom’  choruses  is  the  epic  Piinkosdolo  (‘Whitsuntide,’  1929). 

In  this  four-movement  work,  the  pictures  of  the  children’s  processional  follow  one 
another  in  vivid  detail.  From  the  solemn  rapture  of  the  church  song  that  opens  the  work 
to  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  new-born  spring  and  the  pealing  of  the  church  bells 
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marking  the  joyous  occasion,  this  is  truly  one  of  the  remarkable  achievements  of  the 
entire  collection. 

Dramatic  Elements 

Many  of  the  examples  of  the  dramatic  elements  employed  by  Kodaly  have  been 
discussed  in  the  previous  section  and  do  not  warrant  repeating  here.  However,  it  is 
important  to  note  two  final  points  that  heighten  the  dramatic  effect  of  the  Bartok 
choruses.  The  first  is  his  affinity  for  the  tempo  parlando  style  of  folk  song,  which 
requires  (or  perhaps  dictates)  the  use  of  a  more  relaxed  metrical  structure.  Fully  eleven 
of  the  twenty-seven  choruses  open  with  a  lament-style  melody  in  one  of  the  voices,  often 
accompanied  by  a  pedal  or  drone  in  the  accompanying  voice(s).  Finally,  the  numerous 
tempo  changes  indicated  by  Bartok  throughout  the  choruses  suggest  a  desire  to  reflect  the 
true  meaning  of  the  texts  and  their  predominant  moods.  These  tempo  indications  are 
absolutely  precise,  and  are  intended  to  be  taken  literally. 

VI.  CONCLUSION 

It  was  stated  at  the  outset  of  this  study  that  the  differing  characteristics  of  Bela 
Bartok’s  and  Zoltan  Kodaly’ s  musical  personalities  and  their  divergent  ways  of  thinking 
could  be  viewed  in  microcosm  through  the  examination  of  the  Gyermek-es  noikarok 
chorus  collections.  The  Bartok  collection  is  a  compositional  experiment  in  the 
exploration  of  the  treble-voice  choral  instrument.  As  a  whole,  the  work  is  concise  and 
unified.  While  many  of  the  musical  ideas  and  compositional  techniques  have  their  roots 
in  Hungarian  folk  song,  the  voice  of  a  new,  modern  musical  idiom  is  clearly  distinct.  The 
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music  originates  in  Hungarian  folk  song,  and  through  a  process  of  organic  growth  unique 
to  the  compositions  of  Bela  Bartok,  it  is  transformed  into  universal  art  music. 

Zoltan  Kodaly’s  work,  in  contrast,  spans  several  decades  of  his  compositional 
career  It  can  be  argued  that  the  primary  source  of  many  of  the  works  in  this  volume  is 
his  profound  desire  to  reclaim  true  Hungarian  folk  song,  and  to  make  it  once  again  an 
integral  part  of  the  fabric  of  the  lives  of  his  people.  He  was  an  educator  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word.  Through  his  choruses,  singers  and  audiences  alike  are  introduced  to 
the  simplicity  and  beauty  of  a  way  of  life  too  nearly  forgotten.  Kodaly’s  volume  of 
choruses  clearly  demonstrates  his  mastery  of  the  treble-voice  idiom  in  its  exploration  of 
the  full  range  and  richness  of  the  treble  instrument. 

Fundamental  to  the  lives,  careers  and  musical  output  of  both  Bela  Bartok  and 
Zoltan  Kodaly  is  their  deep  and  abiding  love  of  their  people  Both  men  were  profoundly 
influenced  by  the  political  and  social  struggles  in  Eastern  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century.  Their  unique  collaborations  in  the  field  of  folk  music  research, 
collection  and  systematization  led  to  the  preservation  of  the  Hungarian  folk  idiom,  while 
their  individual  strengths  as  musicians  allowed  each  to  develop  a  distinct  compositional 
voice.  This  distinction  of  compositional  style  is  clearly  evident  in  the  contents  of  the  two 
volumes  of  women’s  and  children’s  choruses.  Outwardly,  the  collections  present  far 
more  differences  than  similarities;  but  this  can  only  be  expected  from  two  such  distinctly 
different  creative  artists.  On  a  deeper  level,  however,  it  is  the  similarities  of  the  choruses 
that  demonstrate  the  true  natures  their  composers.  These  choruses  embrace  the  complete 
emotional  world  of  childhood  and  youth,  and  in  so  doing  express  the  profound  love  and 
respect  of  these  composers  for  the  Hungarian  people. 
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